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WITHIN THE WEEK 


This wk (Apr 12) will mark the 
lst anniversary of the death of 
FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT. 

To many persons still experi- 
encing a transition complex that 
statement will come as some- 
thing of a shock. “Why,” they 
will exclaim incredulously, “has it 
been that long?” 

It is fruitless to speculate on 
what ROOSEVELT would have done 
had he remained in power thru 
this eventful yr. Ill and overbur- 
dened in the closing mo’s of his 
life, he was by no means the 
forceful administrator of his 
earlier terms. But even enemies 
of the late President must con- 
cede that the dynamic, forceful 
ROOSEVELT of ’32 would not have 
permitted the degree of deteriora- 
tion that meets us on this signi- 
ficant anniversary. He would not 
have tolerated a condition where 
millions hunger for wares while 
a relatively few gov’t heads can- 
not find a formula that will per- 
mit management and labor to 
work toward a common goal. It 
was not the RoosEVELT nature to 
meet defeat thru inaction. 


UNITED NATIONS: Everyone 
is happy, of course, that the Iran 
crisis has resolved itself, or more 
accurately, has been resolved thru 
a degree of Russian capitulation. 
This does not mean that Iran’s 
troubles are over, or that she may 
not yet in some degree become 
the pawn of an aggressive and 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


powerful neighbor. The course of 
events does, however, set highly 
important precedents for the new 
UN organization: (1) even a 
small, weak nation may appeal 
to the council and be assured of 
a hearing; (2) no matter is pow- 
er and prestige, no one nation 
can deter the council from its 
course, or dictate to mbrs. 
Aftermath: A chastened Rus- 
sia may proceed somewhat more 
cautiously and with more regard 
for amenities. She will not, how- 
ever, renounce ambitions or long- 
range expansion. Outcome of se- 
curity council meet -will bolster 
prestige of Sec’y Byrnes (it was 
very low.) The “Russian scare” 
is now somewhat abated and this 
will have adverse effect on ex- 
tension of Selective Service. Fu- 
ture of draft law depends on 
how far and how fast congress- 
men swing back. We think there 
will be extension, perhaps for 
more than 6 mo’s, less than a yr. 


COAL STRIKE: Most produc- 
tion cut-backs thus far are pre- 
cautionary, but if strike lasts 
more than 2 wks industry will be 
in trouble. Administration can’t 
afford another lengthy produc- 
tion lag, will take over mines if 
there’s no indication of early set- 
tlement. Operators aren’t too 
well organized; industry is sick, 
harassed by competition. Some 
mines may deal independently 
with LEwis. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


A combination of circum- 
Stances is tending to force 
rental houses from the Am- 
erican scene. Landlords, re- 
stricted by OPA rent ceilings, 
and tempted by prevailing 
high market prices, are un- 
loading investment properties 
to present tenants or others 
who will occupy dwellings. 
Veterans are buying homes, 
not only because there are 
few rental properties, but also 
because liberalization of GI 
lending laws make it possible 
to purchase at rental level. 
Tax laws also favor purchase 
since mortgage interest is de- 
ductible. In another decade or 
so, the rental of individual 
houses may be virtually a thing 
of the past ... Wall St Jnl, 
concluding a recent survey 
of executives in the upper- 
income brackets, finds that 
they have been harder hit by 
war-cost taxes than other 
groups. For example, a man 
making $15,000 a yr in ‘39 
would have to have his salary 
almost dou- 


bled this yr 
in order to SN 
have the 
same  buy- 
ing power. 
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“Nazism would never have es- 
tablished so firm a grip if, from 
the outset, it had been faced by 
Christians as enthusiastic for 
what is true as the Nazis were for 
what is false.”—Lord HALirax, re- 
tiring British ambassador to U S, 
addressing a congregation at Wash- 
ington cathedral. 1-Q 

“I want us to go on as we are— 
only more so.” — WINSTON CHUR- 
CHILL, asked, on return to Britain 
from U §S visit, if he favored a 
military alliance between the 2 
countries. 2-Q 


“I am working my way thru 
school. I hope to get my master’s 
in dramatics at Northwestern. I 
ans’d an ad. The man asked if I 
could jitterbug and I showed him 
what I learned chaperoning high 
school parties. I got the job.” — 
CALLIE Morris, school teacher, ex- 
plaining how she happened to be 
in the chorus of a Chicago bur- 
lesque theater. 3-Q 

“Next to himself, disease is 
man’s greatest enemy.” — Dr An- 
ToN J CaRLSON, ret’g pres, Ameri- 
can Ass’n for Advancement of 
Science. (Dr CarLsoN doesn’t be- 
lieve atomic bombs will ever ob- 
literate our species; regrets, as a 
biologist, diversion of thousands 
of competent scientists and “large 
fortunes in human toil” for devis- 
ing better ways to kill.) 4-Q 


“The Army must get rid of the 
theory that an officer breathes 
special air and is a gentleman 
while the enlisted man is not.”— 
Britt Mav.pin, famed GI cartoon- 
ist, testifying before War dep’t 
board studying officer-enlisted men 
relationships. (Mavu.prn, who had 
his share of censor trouble, struck 
out against practice of officer regu- 
lation of service newspapers. Such 
papers, he declared “should be run 
for the soldier and not for the 
War dep’t.”) 5-Q 

“The greatest contribution in 
many years to the good neighbor 


policy.” — Mexican Consul Gen’l 
MANUEL AGutiaR, of Los Angeles, 
describing injunction forbidding 


segregation of Mexican children in 
Orange county schools. 6-Q 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Hitler is dead but his legacy of 
hate might yet destroy the living 
Jews of Europe if we all do not rise 
to our obligations.” — Maj Gen’l 
WiLL1amM J Donovan, in appeal for 
unlimited immigration of Jews to 
Palestine. 1-Q 

“The fever of hate runs high, 
the pulse of mankind is irregular, 
the heart of the world is sunder- 
ed.” — Francis CarDINAL SPELL- 
MAN. 8-Q 

“Get some better looking police- 
men.”—Suggestion found by HEn- 
RY W JoHNsON, police superintend- 
ent in Kans City, Kans, in gripe 
box for suggestions to aid law en- 
forcement. 9-Q 

“Japan can only hope she won’t 
wind up in the sort of predica- 
ment in which Iran finds herself 
today.”—Editorial in recent issue of 
Nippon Times. 10-Q 

“Everybody wanted to see Miss 
Turner only because she is beauti- 


ful, because Miss Turner is bad 
star, she is famous’ because is 
blonde hair, and is face.” — Let- 


ter from irate Brazilian, published 
in Hollywood Reporter, bitter be- 
cause LANA TURNER would not get 
out of the plane at Sao Paulo on 
her recent South American tour. 
She offered bad cold as excuse. 11-Q 

“I have only 3 prs of nylons. You 
might as well ask me about men’s 
shirts.” — Mrs ALFRED du Pont, of 
famous nylon-producing family. 12-Q 


“In the future we may turn to 
the submarine as our primary nav- 
al weapon... long-range subma- 
rines capable of submergence for 
mo’s, whose ability to fire rockets 
and guided missiles without sur- 








facing will allow them to stand off 
any coastal target in the world and 
destroy it.” -— Vice-Admiral Ar- 
THUR W RaprorD, observing that 
split-second fire-control, prox- 
imity fuses, long-range early-warn- 
ing radar ... may some day reach 
a stage of development where they 
render the piloted military plane 
obsolete.” 13-Q 

“Rural areas have about half as 
many hospital beds as do the metro- 
politan centers — less than half 
the number they need to serve 
their people adequately.” — Rep 
J Percy Priest, of Tenn, address- 
ing conference on rural health, 
Chicago. “The ratio of doctors to 
population in the metropolitan 
centers before the war was 1 to 
about 650; in the 1,000 most rural 
counties, it was 1 to 1,700.” 14Q 

“This just doesn’t check with 
anything I’ve ever seen or heard 
and I don’t think that many mer- 
chants are dishonest.” — CHESTER 
A Bowles, economic _ stabilizer, 
disagreeing with American Meat 
Institute’s assertion that housewife 
has less than 1 chance in 5 of buy- 
ing meat within OPA ceilings. 15-Q 

“The atomic energy of music.”— 
ALEC TEMPLETON, famous pianist, 
describing overtones and harmonics 
which give richness to music. 16-Q 

“Conn will win this time if he 
can keep away from that Louis 
sleeping powder for 5 rounds.” — 
BarNEY Ross, former lightweight, 
welterweight champion, predicting 
outcome of the Louis-Conn fight, on 
June 19. 17-Q 

“They know their atoms.” —Dr 
Geo F Gamow, Russian-born pro- 
fessor theoretical physics, Geo 
Washington Univ, referring to his 
latest students: Admiral CHESTER 
W NimiTz, and naval aides. 18-Q 

“When the kids aren’t around 
we get along beautifully. They just 


seemed to create a tension be- 
tween us.” — Mary Van_ Horn, 
Omaha, Neb, explaining decision 


of self and husband to give away 
their 3 children. 19-Q 

“Our country is so vast, it ismore 
than twice the size of the U S, 
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and our requirements are so great, 
and our developments so meager, 
I can foresee no time when we will 
have enough of everything.” — 
Premier JOSEPH STALIN, pointing out 
that Russia can become Uncle 
Sam’s best overseas customer. 20-Q 


“I will say this about women... 
They’re our best critics. They don’t 
use any soft soap. If a trick doesn’t 
look good, they’ll say it’s lousy. In 
fact, I think they’re glad to say 
it.” — Harry BJORKLUND, pres 
Minneapolis branch, Nat’l Society 
of American Magicians. 21-Q 





“What with income tax and 
all, there isn’t much to put in 
a hip pocket anyway.” — Jas 
BALLETTA, pres Custom Tailors’ 
Guild of America, advocating 
elimination of hip pockets in 
the interests of better-fiitting 
trousers. 22-Q 

“It’s going to make men hap- 
pier and more relaxed. Wives 
are going to cease taking them 
for granted.” — Lee Basin, di- 
rector of Men’s Fashion Guild, 
N Y, promising happy spring sea- 
son for males who wear latest 
style dictate: yellow pants. 23-Q 











“The day of completely free and 
unfettered reporting of scientific 
research is past.” — Dr ANCEL 
Keys, Univ of Minn. “We must ex- 
pect that in the future, nat scien- 
tific agencies will control scientific 
reports and publications.” 24-Q 

“The nation has had enough of 
little men rattling around in big 
jobs.” — HERBERT BROWNELL, re- 
tiring chairman Republican nat’l 
committee. 25-Q 

“I would place financial diffi- 
culties 1st, lethargy 2nd and race 
prejudice 3rd. I place race preju- 
dice 3rd because there is a grow- 
ing realization that all children in 
the South, regardless of race, are 
entitled to an education and that 
to receive it will prove a benefit 
to the region.” — F D PatrTEerRson, 
pres, Tuskegee Institute, Ala, ana- 
lyzing Southern educational prob- 
lem. 26-Q 

“The results contradict the as- 
sumption that increasing enroll- 
ment has resulted in drawing into 
the high school a class of youth 


inferior in measured mental abil- 
ity.".—-Dr FranK H Fincu, Univ of 
Ill, citing figures showing average 
intelligence quotient in high schools 
has been increasing. 27-Q 


“ ” 


“If we resume forest work of the 
kind for which legislation and pre- 
cedent exist, such as that carried 
on before the war by the (CCC) 
and other relief programs, about 
163,000 new jobs could be provided 
in the woods without delay.” — 
LYLE F Watts, chief of forest serv- 
ice, Dep’t of Agriculture, urging 
bigger reforestation program to 
meet postwar requirements — par- 
ticularly housing. 28-Q 

“An air base at the North Pole.” 
—Dr REUBEN G GUSTAVSON, vV-pres, 
Univ of Chicago, recommending 
site for atomic energy plant using 
denatured plutonium: “When 
you've got that, you’ve gone 75% 
of the way toward making an 
atomic bomb.” 29-Q 


“ ” 


“Sleeping in my in-laws’ living 
room is far from private.”—Sign 
carried by one of 100 Chicago war 
vets protesting housing shortage 
by pitching tents in front of City 
Hall. 30-Q 

“When anybody moves, it’s like 
a game of checkers.” — Nixa (Neb) 
mayor, observing there’s housing 
problem in small towns, too. (Pop- 
ulation 425) 31-Q 

“A totally disabled veteran with 
a family draws $115 a mo— he 
can’t live on that am’t of money.” 
—Dow V WALKER, nat’l comdr, Dis- 


abled American Veterans, declar- 
ing American vet is “forgotten 
man.” 32-Q 


“ ” 


“People don’t spit on the floor 
like they used to.” — Martin THON, 
82, ass’t sup’t, Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, observing cultural advances 
since ’92. 33-Q 


“ ” 


“We'll have a place to live and 
jobs we prefer to do.” — Tech Sgt 
Ros’t W Morray, explaining deci- 
sion of self and wife, WAC Pfc 
NELLIS Marre Murray, to re-enlist 
together in the army. 34-Q 

“One man, alone, with a lawbook 
can’t cope with the present flood 
of delinquency. I love boys, but 
they come to me only after they 
have deteriorated. I am at the 


wrong end of the line. The dam- 
age has been done when it is my 


turn.” -— District judge, CLoypE 
E..is, Beatrice, Neb. 35-Q 
“You’ve got to face the fact 


that there are 3 kinds of German 
scientists—Nazis, refugees and the 
dead. If these Nazis are willing to 
work for us and save American 
lives by their research, I see no ob- 
jection to using them.” — U §S 
Army major in occupied Germany. 
(Quoted by Etre AseL, NANA cor- 
respondent.) 36-Q 


“ ” 


“Saito is an old man (75) a Yale 
alumnus, but nevertheless has a 
clear mind and is concise and di- 
rect.” — HANSON BALDWIN, mili- 
tary editor, N Y Times, discussing 
Japanese statesmen. (Mr _ Batp- 
WIN’s alma mater: U S Military 
Academy.) 37-Q 


“ ” 


“If the Republican nat’l com- 
mittee persists in its announced 
policy for next 2 yrs, they will re- 
elect Harry Truman in spite of 
everything he is doing to defeat 
himself.” — Sen Wayne Morse, 
Oregon, characterizing recent par- 
ty meeting “a grand flop.” 38-Q 

“You cannot get electoral votes 
for a Republican president in the 
south.” — Rep CHas M La Fot- 
LETTE, protesting selection of Car- 
ROLL REECE, of Tenn, as Republican 
nat’ chairman. 39-Q 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 


Adventures in Home-Grown Ke- 
ligion—Rev CiypeE N Rocers, Suc- 
cessful Farming, 4-’46. 


City clergymen smile wryly at 
many new faces in church at 
Eastertime—and at extra coins and 
bills in the collection plate. They 
have a well-founded suspicion that 
they’ve seen the last of both for 
another yr. 


But country congregations, more 
and more, are finding a way — 
painless financially — to grow 
their church support on the farm, 
thus live and work thruout the yr 
in a spirit of rededication to the 
church. This is the God’s Acre 
plan—simple and scriptural. Each 
interested person signs a contract 
to dedicate a part of his crop, or 
the income from certain poultry 
or livestock, to the church. 

A church group at Parks, Neb 
had accumulated only $20 in cash 
in the bldg fund over several yrs. 
With this plan, since ’42 they have 
raised more than $6,000. On the 
2nd Sunday in Jan °46, the con- 
gregation gathered in a school gym 
to dedicate their gifts. The larg- 
est gift this yr was 1/l0th of a 
wheat crop. When I asked the don- 
or if giving $1884 hurt him, he 
smiled quietly and said, “I don’t 
know when I have gotten so much 
joy out of anything.” 

One of the most varied plans for 
church support is carried on at 
North Loup, Neb. Last fall, after 
a bounteous dinner, each donor 
told how he had made money for 
the church. One man gave the in- 
come from cream sales for a mo. 
A real estate agent contributed 
his commission on a _ transaction. 
Several families gave the profit 
from an acre of popcorn. One wom- 
an said her husband allowed her 
to pick his pockets at intervals. His 
part was to see that pockets were 
well-filled—and to look the other 
way! 
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ATOMIC AGE—1 

The gen’l disinclination to study 
the (atomic) bomb as a weapon 
of war recalls the attitude of the 
Persian Shah who, in declining an 
invitation to the Derby, observed: 
“It is already known to me that 
one horse can run faster than an- 
other.” — Bernarp Bropre, “Ameri- 
can Security and the Atomic 
Bomb,” Yale Review, Spring °46. 


CHRISTIANITY—2 

One day play developed into a 
misunderstanding. The quarrel be- 
tween 2 small boys waxed warm 
and long. Suddenly Edward drew 
himself up and said, “It’s time one 
of us acted like a Christian.” — 
Wirt H HovcurTon, editorial, Moody 
Monthly. 


COURTESY—3 

In a Guatemalan office I asked 
for a pr of scissors. The young 
woman looked around her desk and 
then with a smile and an apology 
called to another woman. They 
talked and called a third. More 
discussion followed. Finally the 
answer came. They had no scis- 
sors, as I had begun to suspect. 
Ten minutes had been wasted. An- 
noyed and puzzled by the “act,” I 
mentioned the incident to an 
American resident. “The _ girls 
were paying you a compliment,” he 
explained. “They knew they had 
no scissors. They wanted to let you 
know that as a friend of their 
boss and guest in their country, 
your slightest wish would receive 
the greatest consideration from 
them.” That was a lesson in 
courtesy. — FRANCIS X MAnkRTINEZ, 
“South American Ways,” Holiday, 
4-'46. 


EASTER—Observance—4 

The (Easter) practice of stain- 
ing hard-boiled eggs in different 
colors had its origin in Mesopo- 
tamia, where Christians gather 
eggs at Easter and for forty days 
afterward, and stain them bright 
red in token of their rejoicing. — 
Cart A Gtover, The Easter Rad- 
iance. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


EASTER—Significance—5 
Thoughtful minded persons see 
that Easter cannot be a_ super- 
natural miracle 2000 yrs old — so 
relegated to the past; it is a pres- 
ent miracle of constant law com- 
ing into focus at Eastertide. It is 
a 40 day period during which Di- 
vine Life, Out-giving Creative 
Energy, pours its urge into spirit- 


ual initiative. om WILLISTON M 
Forp, “Self Direction,” Inspiration, 
2nd Quarter, °46. 


EDUCATION--6 

In a big city like N Y a group of 
5 persons is supposed to run the 
schools for a population of 7 mil- 
lion. It can’t be done. Competition 
in education has been reduced in 
many places to the vanishing 
point. Maybe our boards of edu- 
cation should be broken up (not 
down) into innumerable smaller 
competing domains. Maybe some 
day there will be a separate school 
board to manage each school — 
a board composed of teachers and 
parents, thus reviving in the pub- 
lic an intimate concern with the 
brain diet and intellectual training 
of our children. — Morris L Ernst, 
The First Freedom. (Macmillan) 





Jesus, The 
Gentleman 
If humility and humanity 
and utter lack of snobbishness; 
if thoughtful consideration for 
fellow beings, and compassion 
for their weaknesses and for- 
giveness for their  transgres- 
sions; if graciousness and gen- 
tleness, charitableness, dignity 
and courage, simplicity and a 
regard for duty be the marks— 
and they are—then Jesus Christ 
was the ist great gentleman of 
recorded history, and the great- 
est gentleman that ever, in any 
age, walked upon this earth. 
And if that be blasphemy, 
I’m proud of it. — Irvin S Coss, 











in his autobiography, Evzit 
Laughing. (Bobbs-Merrill) q 
FAITH—8 


When one longs for drink, it 
seems as tho one could drink a 
whole ocean — that is faith; but 
when one begins to drink, one can 
drink only 2 glasses — that is 
science. — ANTON CHEKHOV, Lad- 
ies’ Home Jnl. 


FAMILY LIFE—9 

Faced with most contemporary 
questions, modern Man has been 
too prone to ask: “Is it good for 
Business, or good for the Profit 
System? Is it good for my Labor 
Union, or my Political Party?” 
Woman asks, rather: “Is it good 
for the family, the children?” For 
Woman knows what Man has too 
long forgotten, that the ultimate 
economic and spiritual unit of any 
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civilization is still the family, and 
that all questions should be ans’d 
with respect to the well-being, hap- 
piness and solidarity of the individ- 
ual family unit. — CLarRE BOOTHE 
Luce, “Thought Has No Sex,” To- 
day’s Woman, 4’46. 





They DO say... 

Now that the most hectic sea- 
son in its history is coming to 
an end, Miami Beach plans a 
newspaper and radio campaign 
to tell the world that the ‘giff- 
raff and nouveau riche” are not 
symbolic of the area at its best. 
Evidence of cultural yearnings: 
Miami Herald last wk published 
a letter from a subscriber: “Let’s 
stop saying Miami is only 50 
yrs old, and using that as an 
excuse for not having a library.” 
. . . Outdoor Life, which is cur- 
rently sponsoring a contest on 
conservation, has drawn the 
fire of Nature Magazine, which 
asserts that the editorial con- 
tent of the sponsor  publica- 
tion is scarcely consistent with 
the best conservation principles 
. . . Inflation notes via the New 
Yorker: The mag Dime Mystery 
now sells for 15¢; Emerson 
Books has increased the price 
of Getting More Out of Life 
from $2 to $2.50 .. . Geo Ray- 
MOND young N Y war vet who 
has just won Sherman prize for 
his design of rural mkt’g cen- 
ter says his contact with rural 
life has been confined to Cen- 
tral Park. 











HAPPINESS—10 
To some, happiness comes 
All in one satisfying, glowing 
piece. 
Others, by patching together 
Little colorful scraps of it, 
Manage to salvage enough 
To keep warm. 
—PEARL STRANGE, This Wk. 


HEALTH—11 

Recently, when I passed a 2-yr- 
old playing in a yard, I was start- 
led to have the little stranger yell 
out, “Hello! I’m fine, thank you!” 
That was his unexpected way... 
of voicing his gratitude for health.— 
RussELL Dicks, Thy Health Shall 
Spring Forth. (Macmillan) 


IMMORTALITY—12 

Being forgotten isn’t very impor- 
tant if the ideals and the thoughts 
that one was made of go on and 





keep alive-——CaLtes Mine, I Dream 
of the Day. (Longmans, Green) 
Note: This excerpt is from a letter 
rec’d by the author’s mother after 
his death in Tunisia. 


IRONY—13 

Voltaire boasted his work would 
make the Bible extinct in 100 yrs. 
Recently his 92 vol’s sold for $2.— 
Rural Churchman, 


JEWS—Palestinec—14 

The Jewish DP’s (displaced per- 
sons) hate Germany with a patho- 
logical hate. They detest Europe 
and distrust the world. The one in 
7 who survived starvation, torture, 
slave camps, gas chambers and 
crematoria has had agonizing time 
to think and draw _ conclusions. 
They wrote “Palestine” as _ ist 
choice and 2nd choice, but when 
they were told not to make the 2nd 
choice the same as the Ist, 500 of 
the 2000 wrote as 2nd choice the 
single word, “crematorium.” — 
GEROLD FRANK, “The Tragedy of the 
DP’s,” New Republic, 4-1-’46. 


LABOR RELATIONS—15 

One very successful factory mgr 
explains in one sentence his life- 
long record free from labor troub- 
les and his reputation for low- 
cost production: “I shift my help 
around until each man finds a job 
where the time between whistles 
seems the shortest ... ” — Ray 
MILLHOLLAND, Pay Day. (Morrow) 


MORALE—16 

Recently in Italy when the prac- 
tice of using civilians as personal 
orderlies for American private sol- 
diers was criticized, an officer re- 
sponded that it helped morale for 
the lowest soldiers in the ranks to 
have someone to feel superior to.— 
Lester Drx, “Art in Intercultural 
Education,” Education, 2-’46. 


ORIGIN—Protocol—17 

This worry about saying and do- 
ing the right thing to foreigners 
must have started back in ancient 
Athens because even the Greeks 
had a word for it. They called it 
protokollon, which meant the Ist 
page of a register. Evidently the 
most important visitors signed the 
book Ist, and the am’t of respect 
paid them depended on what page 
their autograph decorated. This 
was the beginning of diplomatic 
rank-consciousness and rank is still 
the basis of all protocol. — Mary 
Van R Tuayer, “Protocol: What Is 
It?” Cosmopolitan, 3-’46. 
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Since the age of the alchemists 
man has been seeking a panacea 
to lengthen his life-span upon 
earth. The search has not been 
without its rewards. Thru the cen- 
turies, scientists have more than 
doubled life expectancy, chiefly by 
eliminating scourges that struck 
down infants and young children. 
Now, they are beginning to give 
serious thought to senescence, the 
condition we know as “old age.” 
Modern man lives far better than 
his ancestors, but still dies at 60 
or 70. Our life-span should be 100. 

No doubt you have heard some- 
thing of the Russian development 
—anti-reticular cytotoxic serum, or 
ACS for short. Its longe-range ob- 
jective is the prolongation of hu- 
man life, and in that respect it 
is still in the experimental stage. 
Dr Alexander A Bogomolets, the 
researcher chiefly responsible, is 
firm in his belief that he has a 
new weapon against diseases of 
the heart and arteries; a new ap- 
proach to the cancer problem. 
Here in the U S, researchers at 
the Univ of Texas school of medi- 
cine, working with the serum for 
2 yrs, have been able to confirm 
most of the Russian experimental 
reports, but feel that ACS is not 
yet ready for use in this country. 

However, the philosophy of Dr 
Bogomolets that “what we are ac- 
customed to regard as old age is 
actually an abnormal, premature 
phenomenon” is gaining ground. 
One forecast is that of Dr Claude . 
S Beck, Cleveland surgeon. Ad- 
dressing Chicago Medical Society’s 
clinical conference last mo, he pre- 
dicted that it would eventually be 
practicable for an ailing patient 
to trade his old heart for a new 
one. “Basic research,” said Dr 
Beck, “will consist of mechanical 
replacement for any part of the 
oxygen system, which includes the 
heart, lungs and blood vessels.” 
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APPAREL: Toe rubbers, for toe- 


less shoes, are made of molded 
rubber, worn inside shoe; come in 
stocking shades. (Printers’ Ink) 


AUTOMOBILES: Drivers can 
judge clearance better as result of 
new safety lights for car fenders. 
Light also makes tire changing 
easier. (Ford Times) 

CALCULATING DEVICES: “Ad- 
justable indexet” is industrial in- 
strument which will multiply, di- 
vide, subtract and add during pro- 
cessing and manufacturing opera- 
tions; adaptable in chemical, pe- 
troleum and related industries. 
(Brown Instrument Co) 

FOOD: Florida scientist has des- 
cribed new product, fruit juice 
that can be eaten like hard candy. 
Obtained by evaporating virtually 
all of water. Solid concentrate 
then wrapped, packaged just like 
candy. (Grit) 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: In- 
expensive dish washing machine 
will be powered by water from kit- 
chen faucet instead of convention- 
al electric motor. Manufactured 
by Henry J Kaiser, unit will be 
sold mainly thru dep’t stores; slat- 
ed for April or May production. 
(Adv & Selling) 

INVENTION: New safety pin has 
ordinary spring, but its plastic 
head prevents accidental open- 
ing. (Capper’s Wkly) 

PRODUCTS: Glass mattress, said 
to “hold its own” for softness with 
any other material, is soon to be 
,»marketed by Los Angeles firm. In- 
Side is fiber glass; outside woven 
glass cloth. Softness due to ex- 
tremely fine fibers. Makers fore- 
cast it will “probably wear for- 
ever.” (Wall St Jnl) 

RADIO: Tulsa, Okla electrician 
has built 4 oz radio around com- 
mon hearing aid. Complete with 
batteries, antennae, tubes. (Daily 
Oklahoman) 





PEACE—18 

Man is a wonderful fellow, learn- 
ing from the other animals the way 
he does. He studies the hawk and 
the vulture and flies thru the air 
with the greatest of ease. He 
learns from the crab with its shell 
and the skunk with its teargas. He 
considers the ways of the squirrel 
and becomes a hoarder; the ways 
of the snake in the grass and goes 
in for espionage. He observes _the 
caterpillar and the hippopotamus, 
the shark and the crocodile, the 
mole and the hedgehog, and makes 
himself terrible on land and sea 
and underneath both . . . About the 
only creature left in nature for 
him to learn something useful from 
is the dove. — N Y Times Maga- 
zine. 


PRAYER—19 

“Mommie,” said 6-yr-old Judy, 
“while you were away last night I 
looked for somebody to say my 
prayers to, but Nursie had gorie 
and Auntie was talking on the 
phone, so I just said ’em to God.” 
—Magazine Digest. 


SALESMANSHIP—20 

One day an Indian came into 
the store of a Gallup trader, blink- 
ing from the brilliant noonday sun. 
The trader sold him a pr of black 
sunglasses. 

After the usual dallying, for an 
hr or so, and the usual bottle of 
pop, the Indian started home. Al- 
most at once he was back, He had- 
n’t realized it was getting dark 
outside; he was a long way from 
home, in a strange country. Where- 
upon the trader said a few well- 
chosen words of comfort—and sold 
him a lantern and a qt of kero- 
sene.—ALBERTA HANNUM, Spin a 
Silver Dollar. (Viking) 


SPEECH—Speaking—21 

The celebrated English clergy- 
man and wit, Sidney Smith, was 
A#iscussing the relative importance 
of 2 prominent men. “There is the 
same difference between their 
tongues,” he observed, “as between 
the hr and the minute hand on a 
clock. The one goes 12 times as 
fast, the other signifies 12 times 
as much.” — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


STRATEGY—22 

There are many pleasant stories, 
probably unhistorical, showing 
what practical problems stimulated 
mathematical investigations. The 


earliest and simplest relates to 
Thales, who, when in Egypt, was 
asked by the king to find out the 
height of a pyramid. He waited for 
the time of day when his shadow 
was as long as he was tall; he then 
measured the shadow of the pyra- 
mid, which was of course equal to 
its height.—BerTranD RUSSELL, A 





History of Western Philosophy. 
(Simon & Schuster). 

Easter 
The. barrier stone has rolled 


away, 
And loud the angels sing; 
The Christ comes _ forth 
blessed day 
To reign, a deathless king. 


this 


For shall we not believe He 
lives 
Through such awakening? 
Behold, how God each April 


gives 
The miracle of Spring. 
—Epwin L Sasin, quoted in Our 
Holidays in Poetry. (H W Wil- 
son) 23 











THOUGHT—24 

Men have from time to time pro- 
posed the axiom, “No work, no 
bread!” But no man has ever dar- 
ed to threaten the calamity of “No 
thought, no talk!” — Wmo Lavr- 
ENCE SULLIVAN, quoted in Christian 
Leader. 


VIEWPOINT—25 

A friend in London once con- 
fided in me that he had _ never 
spent a holiday on the Continent 
because “they drive on the wrong 
side of the street.” Not “on the 
the right side, while we drive on 
the left,” mind you, but “on the 
wrong side.” I’ve often related this 
as an illustration of instinctive in- 
tolerance, but it’s even more an in- 
stance of how firmly our habits 
become fixed, and how much we 
are troubled by the need of setting 
them aside. — CHANNING POLLOCK, 
“Is All This Really Necessary?” 
Rotarian, 4-46. 


WORRY—26 

The folly of most worrying is 
well illustrated by what happens 
when you notice a crack in your 
plaster . . . you feel the house is 
coming down ... Ten yrs later you 
realize with a start that you haven’t 
fixed it and that the house still 
stands. — HarLaN MIrI.ier, “The 
Man Next Door,” Better Homes & 
Gardens, 4-'46. 
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Immortal Tree 


This abridgement is from an allegory by ESTHER EMMERT, which appear- 
ed criginally in Christian Herald, April ’45. 


They entered the city and 
turned, not toward the beautiful 
homes of the nobles, or the sen- 
ate bldgs, or marble temples, bui 
into a side st, and a poor little 
shop. By this time the young tree 
had given up all hopes for great- 
ness. At Ist he paid no heed to 
the workmen. Finally, when’ he 
aroused himself, his horror knew 
no bounds; he had been made in- 
to a cross. A cross! The lowest, 
worst thing that could happen to 
a tree. Crosses were used only for 
criminals. To think that he who 
had stood on the hillside for so 
many yrs, looking up into the sky, 
dreaming dreams of greatness, 
was now to be lst to bring disgrace 
and dishonor to his family! ... 

And, he thought to himself, he 
couldn’t even have the small con- 
solation of having an _ ordinary 
criminal nailed to him, for evi- 
dently this man was the  vilest 
sort, judging from the actions of 
the people. They shrieked like dev- 
ils, screamed at this man, put a 
crown of thorns on his head, lash- 
ed him, beat him with sticks. 

Finally, for the list time the 
young tree turned attention to the 
man whose body he was to bear. 
Why, this was no criminal! He was 
too meek, too mild, too gentle. Of 
all the crowd, this man alone was 
calm; when they stretched Him 
out and drove nails thru His hands 
and feet, not one cry did He utter, 
not one Moan or curse came from 
His lips. 

Seeing this man, so sad, so alone, 
so defenseless in the crowd, a 
strange feeling of love for Him 
swept thru the young tree. He 
longed for the power of motion, 
that he might drive the people 
away. He shouted, “You fools! 
Can’t you see this man could do 
no wrong?” But of course the peo- 
ple didn’t hear him... 

Suddenly, a_ terrible blackness 
covered the earth and the ground 
rolled like the waves of the sea, 
and rocks split open and the people 
fled in terror; but the young tree 
was scarcely aware of these hap- 
penings, so absorbed was he in 


watching this man whom the 
crowd had called Jesus. Never had 
the tree seen such a light on any 
human face before. Never had he 
seen a man meet death with such 
divine calm. Even in His agony, 
He was so majestic. The people 
had been far more right than they 
knew when they called Him a 
King. He was truly a. King of 
Kings. The young tree thought 
back on his former ambitions for 
greatness and remembered his de- 
spair in having been made into a 
cross. But now he was glad — glad 
as he realized that the privilege of 
knowing this man was worth more 
than all the honors in the world. 
. . . People passed close by and from 
their conversations he learned 
many things. He learned that 
Jesus’ body had been placed in a 
tomb, and after a few days, He 
arose from the tomb, walked and 
talked. Such a thing had never 
happened before. The tree also 
learned that on the day of the 
crucifixion, the Veil in the Temple 
had been rent in twain. And some 
of the people’ said that there were 
not many gods — as the Romans 
had always believed—but only One 
God. And Jesus, His Son, had come 
to save people from their sins... 

After much time had passed, one 
day some people came, and gently 
lifted the young tree, carried him 
away; they caressed him with 
reverent hands, they kissed him, 
they wept and knelt before him; 
they took twigs and made images 
of him, small crosses, which they 
pressed fervently to their lips and 
carried away with them. Finally 
the young tree realized that the 
Cross was no longer a symbol of 
disgrace, but an emblem of great- 
est reverence. 

But he also realized that the 
people’s reverence for him was due 
not to any action or merit on his 
part, but because of his associa- 
tion with Jesus. And he knew that 
henceforth Jesus and he would al- 
ways be closely associated in the 
minds of the people. He felt very 
proud and happy, but also very 
humble. 
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The Capacity 
To Enjoy 


JEREMY TAYLOR 


Three hundred yrs ago this Eas- 
ter Season, JEREMY TAYLOR, whom 
EMERSON called “the Shakespeare 
of divines,” began his 1st serious 
writing, a Life of Christ. Evziled 
from his native England for politi- 
cal activity in the civil war, he 
found solace in creative art. This 
excerpt is from a sermon delivered 
after he became a Bishop, in 1667. 


The poorest artisan of Rome, 
walking in Caesar’s gardens, had 
the same pleasures which they 
ministered to their Lord: and al- 
though it may be, he was put to 
gather fruits to eat from another 
place, yet his other senses were 
delighted equally with Caesar’s: 
the birds made him as good mu- 
sic, the flowersgavehim as sweet 
smells; he there sucked as good 
air, and delighted in the beauty 
and order of the place, for the 
same reason and upon the same 
perception as the prince himself, 
save only that Caesar paid for all 
that pleasure vast sums of money, 
the blood and treasure of a prov- 
ince, which the poor man had for 
nothing. 

Suppose a man lord of all the 
whole world (for still we are but 
in supposition) yet since every- 
thing is received, not according to 
its own greatness and worth, but 
according to the capacity of the 
receiver, it signifies very little as 
to our content, or to the riches 
of our possession ... He to whom 
the world can be given to any pur- 
pose greater than a private estate 
can minister, must have new capac- 
ities created in him else he can eat 
no more than one of his healthful 
subjects: and unless he hath an eye 
like the sun...the pleasures of his 
eye can be no greater than to behold 
the beauty of a little prospect from 
a hill, or to look upon the heap of 
gold packed up in a little room... 
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Putting Bobby to bed after a day 
in which he was particularly mis- 
chievous, I cautioned him: “Now, 
son, don’t forget to tell God what 
a naughty boy you were today.” 

“Aw, Mom, I don’t think I need 
to,” Bobby said. “He knows me 
pretty well by now.”—Magazine Di- 
gest. 

A skinny little chap strutted in- 
to the mgr’s office of a side show 
and said, “I am known as Egmont 
the Egg King.” 

“What's your act.” 

“IT eat a coupla doz hen eggs, 
the same number of duck eggs, 
and a dozen goose eggs, raw, at a 
single sitting.” 

“Well, well,” the mgr said. “But 
I suppose you know we give 4 shows 
every day.” 

“That’s okay by me,” 
ans’d. 

“Besides that,” the mgr cont'd, 
“on Saturdays there are 6 shows 
and sometimes on holidays we give 
a show every hr.” 

Then Egmont the Egg King 
showed his list trace of balkiness. 
“Looka here —” he exclaimed, “it 
don’t matter how rushing business 
is, you gotta give me time enough 
to eat my regular meals at the ho- 
tel."—Highway Traveler. 


Egmont 


This Month. 


Herepity: the thing a child gets 
from the other side of the family.— 
MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 

“ ”» 

JAPAN: a country whose recent 
history began with Pt Arthur and 
ended with MacArthur. — Des 
Moines Register. 

With this new dark bread, it now 
remains to be determined at what 
point to stop scraping the burned 
toast.—Grit, 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
ALFRED SCHINDLER 
Undersec’y of Commerce 


I once hired an Iowa farm 
boy to sell stock feed. He was 
an earnest young fellow, very 
persistent and consistent in 
making his calls, but the tan- 
gible ret’ns were negligible. Fi- 
nally, one day, I said, “Son, 
I’m afraid you are in the wrong 
spot. You just can’t sell.” 

The lad looked at me in 
earnest perplexity. “Mr _ Al,” 
he said, “I’m selling — I’m sell- 
ing all the time. The trouble is 
that folks just ain’t buyin’!” 








A professional plumber, acting as 
technical adviser on Cluny Brown 
(movie), stood wide-eyed while 
Jennifer Jones, as a lady plumber, 
fixed a stopped-up sink simply by 
whacking the pipes a couple of 
times with a hammer. We asked 
the plumber if he approved. “I 
guess so,” he murmured. “Glamor 
sure can accomplish miracles.” — 
Motion Picture. 

“ ” 

A young woman who had parked 
her car in _ forbidden territory, 
ret’d about 2 hrs later to espy from 
afar a large and patient policeman 
curled up in the front seat. 

She stepped into a_ taxi, rode 
home and telephoned the police 
dep’t that her car had been stolen. 
An hr later the car was driven up 


- to her door by the same traffic of- 


ficer who had awaited her, now 
quite proud of his alertness. — 
Home Life. 

“ ” 

A visitor to Welch Convalescent 
hospital . . . asked a big colored 
boy what wounded him. The boy 
described a 2-barreled German gun 
of some sort. 

“What did it look like?” the visi- 
tor asked. 

“All I can tell you is this,” the 
wounded vet from Italy said, “it 
was a 2-tone trumpet that played 
the Purple Heart Blues.” — Henry 
McLemore, The Oregonian. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


The easy-going Southerner stroll- 
ed onto the station platform and 
up to the station agent. 

“When does the westbound train 
arrive?” he asked. 

“At 3:00 p m.” 

“When will the next 
going east?” 

“At 4:00 p m.” 

“What about the 
train?” 

“Tt’s not due until 6:00 p m.” 

“And the southbound train?” 

“It left 2 hrs ago.” 

The Southerner considered the 
information carefully, then be- 
stirred himself. “Well,” he said, 
“TI guess it’s safe to cross the tracks 
now.”—CONNIE DRUMHELLER, Tracks, 
hm C & O Ry. 


train be 


northbound 








